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Let Them Listen, VI The Literature Program (Elementary) 
Friday, May 5, 1967. 2:30-3:^ 

International Reading Association, Seattle, Washington 



Last week I had a visit from a recently graduated student of 
ours who Is doing her first semester of teaching. This young lady 
was distressed to the point of seriously considering giving up 
teaching. She was having the expected first year problems with 
discipline and time allotinent, but the reason for her visit to me 
v/as not because she lacked the skill to overcome these tenporary 
setbacks, but because she v;as upset and confused by soinething that 
her principal had said to her. This beginning teacher was called 
Into lier principal's office to discuss some of her problems. The - 
discussion began with the principal saying to the teacher, "I have 
been worried about you ever since I learned that vou read to your 
class for twenty minutes every day. Don't you have any better way 
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to spend your time? Aren*t there more Important things you should 
be doing with your class?" The distraught young teacher explained 
that she had been taught (by me Incidentally) that oral reading 
was a legitimate teaching procedure for second grade to which her 
principal replied, "Don't pay any attention t^ what they told you 
In college; most of those things don't work anyway* Certainly no 
good experienced teacher wastes twenty minutes a day reading to a 
class." Is this principal correct? Is It the lazy or poorly 
trained, the disinterested or uninformed teacher who reads to the 
class? 

I would like to present to you a case Jji favor of allowing your 

children to listen to literature read to them In the classroom. After 

♦ 

serious consideration 1 hope that you will agree with me and authorities 
In the field of education and children's literature who support oral 
reading and storytelling as a worthwhile procedure which Is worthy of 
class time. 

There are three kinds of teachers. Those we forget, those we - 
forgive, and those we remaiTiber. If you will return with me to your 
early school career, perhaps you will remember as I do a teacher 
standing by her desk or comfortably seated reading another chapter ; 
from a much loved book. I can visualize several such teachers, and 
these are among the teacliers that I remember. One could almost feel 
the air charged v;Ith class (and teacher) enthusiasm while the pupils 
silently begged for anothor chapter to bo read -- Infringing upon the 
time meant for a geography lesson. Perhaps you remember the satHsfactlon 
of seeing the book In an Important position on the desk and recall the 
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mixed emotions of sadness and anticipation when the book mark was 
almost to the end of Ccddle Woodlavjn * 

If you are worth your salt you are new saylng» "The aim of a 
good teacher Is hardly just to b© remembered. Furthermore, those 
were the good old days v/hen the demands upon the teacher and student 
wore not nearly so great." Both of these conclusions are, I think, 
accurate. However, maybe you are thinking, "If I have five minutes to 
spare before lunch, I sometimes read a poem, but as a general rule I 
can't waste that much time." It Is the Implication of those last 
statements that 1 hop© to disprove. The statements Imply that reading 
to a room full of children Is an extra frill only to be undertaken by 
the terribly well organized teacher who Is able to get really Important 
work done In less than the allotted time, or the lazy and Indulgent 
v/ho waste away precious teaching hours with trivia. Perhaps you are 
saying, 'Vhen my class Is good 1 read to them," or "If they are , 
particularly quiet they get a story on Friday afternoon," or "Everyone 
who has finished his day's work can listen to a story record." These 
thoughts suggest that reading literature to our children Is a reward 
for good behavior, a prize for academic achievement, or a "blue- 
ribbon- I n-sound." 

Either of these Implications - first that reading Is a frill, an 
extra for left-over time, or second that reading Is a reward for good 
behavior or academic achlevefisent - Is easily sensed by the children. 

If the teacher has the impression that oral reading Is not really vary 
Inportant then the child's reaction Is "Why should I listen? 
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Literature Isn't really vei-y Inportant." This Is very logical 
reasoning on tho student'^ part. It Is very possible that the child's 
negative reaction to listening to literature will load hlra to the 
conclusion that reading is not very Irnportrmt either. We know that 
the reverse Is true - tho child ivho road to tends to read jnore. 

Could we not assunia that the child who Is no]^ road to and Is taught 
that being read to Is unlirportant tends to read less? 

M^ny of our students have experienced precious little oral 
reading. Even fewer hove listened to really great literature, and 
probably none have hoard drar.i3 read. If they are to hear Iftoratura, 
then, they must hear It^ fran you. If they are to experience the 
botiefits of listening to great literature, they will experience 
them because you. thought oral reading Inportant. 

Why Should 1 Read to Hv Class? 

What Is to bo gained from reading to o class? Tliere are at 

least four reasons, any ^ of which Is Justification fer the 

regular Inclusion of oral reading In tivs classroom. 

First, there Is enjoyinant. If your students learn that literature 
is a source of pleasure and happiness, this knowledge will carry over 
tc their adult life. The sheer pleasure derived from listening t^o a 
story or a poem read by a teacher who obviously thoroughly Enjoyed It 
is justification enough to read to our pupils Laura E. Richards' 

“£lotelephony,“ Mr. > Popper Vs Penguins, MJjl J2ii22 •"* 

It Is difficult to know where to stop when listing literature that 

Is ’'long" on enjoyment. 
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S<icond» there are valuable ethical lessons to be gained from the 
literature that Is available today - noc tho superficial roorallstn in 
the KcGuffy readers or even tho pointed nKirals In Aesop's Fables* but 
the better understanding gained about ourselves and others which Is 
Internalized from tivs lltorature teachers share with students. Frank 
I^onham's Ouranoo Street , recently awarded a ‘‘Recognition of Merit'* by 
the Clarentont Reading Conference, Is a reel! Stic book on teenage 
gangs which would bo inost apprcjpriate for oral reading to an older 
group. The old familiar Atnerlcan or Ihee . Hannali?, speak out on 
current minority group problems In a way ttet can be felt by the 
listener. There are almost limitless selections In the category of 
self understanding and hufran relationships. A number of suggested 

t 

lists are available In this field. 

A third value Is tlie acquisition of academic learning. There 
are gains to be made In language arts and In all academic areas through 
oral presentations of literature. Cur language Is actually an oral 
one. Students who have never '"z,d the opportunity to listen to the 
spoken language are loss likely to develop an ear for Its beauty. In 
the English Journal , danusry, 1966. Edynund Farrell stresses that tlio 
act of reading literature Is the act of silently speaking the printed 
page. “Such a subtio concept as tone In writing could never be 
taught unless one were first trained to hoar and discriminate among 
the sounds of the written languag®.’* We knew that gains made In any. 
area of the language arts reflects as improvement in all of the 
language areas. Marjorie Smiley In the April, 1S65« 
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stressed the particularly great problem the underprivileged child 
feces In learning to read. She refers to the research showing a 
high relationship between reading and auding and eoricludes that we 
do not do nearly enough reading aloud to our elementary and secondary 
students or make enough use of the rich store of records of poetry, 
stories, speeches and plays. However, not only will the child benefit 
in reading and related language ability, but there are gains to be 
made In all academic areas through selections read aloud. A study 
of World War I Is given depth by the reading of U L OS fiSYA 

tn Chrlstr^s Is perfect with a unit on Mexico. £s!slrn2 ■ ***’<^9 
children's novel, will give your class an understanding of Alaska 
that an organization ov facts about the North can not touch. By 
reading these books to your children you keep an "eye check" on 
tliom for understanding so that an explanatior* can follow confused 
looks. This you cannot do If the book has been assigned for silent 

reading. 

A fourth reason for reading to your children, and perhaps the 
most Inportant one. Is tho aesthetic growth'" gained by losing one's 
self In the Mccltement of prose, the beauty of poetry, the fascination 
of drama. The enthralling escape provided In TlB^SH tS i^. 
creative greatness of characterization found In £afebi£ JUJl, and tho 
quiet beauty of words tn Siddy Jo Johnson's new book of poetry 
Prathe r In JJx JJau4 Is Invaluable In this day whan we ere bombarded 
with the mediocre and oven tho shoddy. Many Individuals will never 
have the motivetlon or the ability to taste really great literature. 
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This last value, helping children learn to discriminate and appreciate 
aesthetic beauty by listening, makes oral reading worth a prominent 
place In the hierarchy of in^ortant subjects which are deserving of, 
school time. For any or all of these four reasons, the reading of 
literature to your students Is educationally defensible. \ 

How Can I Help Mv Students to Listen Appreclatlvelv? 

How can you as a teacher prepare your students for appreciatively 

, ■ » ■ 

listening to literature? There are at least four responsibilities 
that you must accept. 

Your first responsibility Is that of setting the stage for 
listening and then following through after the selection Is shared. 
There will be times, of course, when the preparation Is already there 
and all you need to do Is to be familiar with the proper selection. ^ 

> • t 

For example, the first snow of the year would provide ample preparation 
for The Snowy Day or the beautiful "Velvet Shoes." When a first 

A 

grader loses a tooth. One Morning In Maine Is eagerly accepted to 
assure your six year old that he Is not falling apart. There are 
so many poems that are appropriate for spontaneous use In the class ** 
to save a member embarrassment or overcome a tense situation. For the 
most part, however, you will have to do a bit of teaching to help your 
children to learn to listen with appreciation to literature. A 
carefully structur'^d lesson will add Immeasurably to the preparation 
of oral reading. At Southern Methodist University students enrolled 
In children's literature go Into the schools to toll stories. We have 
found that the Introduction and conclusion of the story Is the most 
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difficult part of thoir story tailing. Students who work hard 

I 

preparing their presentation on tape and reworking their selection > 
for Just the right dramatic quality find that the story falls flat 
If they try to begin with Just "Once upon a time . . The addition 
of a few minutes of class preparation to set the stage for listening 
Is most beneficial. This measure may be a simple "Have you ever had 
a rabbit?" or "What v/ould It be like to have a boar for a pet?" The 
preparation might be very elaborate - a puppet shew, a bulletin board, 
or a field trip. Sometimes even the shock treatment Is Effective. 
Edmund Farrell discusses the time that he purposely enraged a slow 
class to get them Interested In a story. He passed out small pieces 
of paper, had each pupil write his name on It, and place It In a 
hopper. By this time the class was mildly Int jsted. "Almost all 
of you did very well on the last examination," Mr. Farrell explained, 
"but since It Is my policy to fall at least a feu students and since 
1 want to be fair, I thought the best procedure would be to draw out 
the names of those students who would not pass." The students, 
needless to say, broke Into a mild riot. (They questioned not only 
b!s sanity but those ori the back row eve questioned his parentage, 
ho si:ates.) He calmed them by saying that he would reconsider his 
policy, but first ho wanted to read a selection to them. He followed 
by reading Shirley Jackson's "The Lottery" to a most receptive and 
Interested group* 

The "follow up" after the selection has been read If Important In 
helping your children learn to listen appreciatively. The technique 
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used to tie the package together wIH be unique for each art from and, • 
Indeed, for each selection. For example, after hearing and enjoying a 
poem, the class might discuss wl«t they as they listened to the 

poem; what words did tho poet use to suggest color, sound, or mood. 

You would not want to analyze every poetii, but this would be one approach 
to facilitate listening. I have some dollghtful papers a student 
teacher In the fifth grade shared with me. Her children closed their 
eyes to see the scone painted by Robert Frost's “Stopping By Woods 
On A Snowy Evening." They are delightful. One youngster described 
the scene as he saw It •“ the horse with the questioning expression 
and then ended with a personal comment: “That |Mr. Robert Frost, he 

writesgood." Your first responsibility tavard helping your class 
listen Is to get their attention and extend their after-llstening 
interest by bridging tho gap between their avn experiences and the 
new experiences that they will encounter while hearing the selection. 

The second responsibility of the teacher who uses oral reading 
effectively Is the ability to read tho selection well. To be most 
effective, you will need to read the selection aloud before presenting 
It to your class. Of course. It Is obvious that you must know the 
subject matter of your selection. A librarian friend of mine 
remembers with horror tho mistake that she mado of orally reading 
It's Like This Cat to a group without first reading It herself, ft 
had Just been announced as the Newbery Award winner and she was 
anxious to share tho new book with hdr story telling group. All 
went well up to the point where the book presents the extreniely 
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realistic picture of raalo cats that wander about ot night. She tried 
to paraphrase and omit s<xiie of the terms, phrasesir^ond then sentences 
until she was hopelessly lost. However, by “roadlng the selection 
well,** I refer to tijo oral presentation. I have found that many 
books and poonis that I have read to myself for years end felt 
quite confident abcut contain words tr^at I mispronounce In oral 
reading. This, too, can b© very embarrassing when you are reading 
before a class. Be sura then, that you have road the selection to 
be acquainted with the subject i» .ter and that you have orally 
practiced for pronunciation and enunciation. Practice for dramatic 
quality — the pause at just the right place -•- the Intonation. Be 
coiiifortable with your poem so that It Is not a slng*fiong but real 
music In words. In short, be able to read or tell your selection 
woll If you want your children to listen appreciatively. 

Your third responsibility Is to provide an environment that U as 
conducive to listening as possible. The following guidelines will 
help produce such a cllmato. (1) Try to eliminate as many Interruptions 
as you can. If your audience will be young children, be rure that 
everyone has hod tho opportunity to go to the*" restroom and get a 
drink. (2) Anticipate vfords or Ideas that will need clarification 
and explain unfamiliar concepts befpra reading or telling your story. 

(3) Have clutter and distractions out of tho way. A particularly 
interesting pin or danoling earrings tend to dide track your listeners. 

(4) Get tho children r»ear you If this Is feasible. I like to sit on the 
floor with my children around me whan I am telling a story to the 

very young and I sit on a 1w chair with older ones. There Is a real 
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psychological advantage to being at lovel Instead of tapering 
ever a class of boys and girls. (5) If It Is a picture book you ore 
sharing with your class, lise an opsque projector If you can do so 
without causing distractions or learn to hold the book so that all 
may see. At least assure the back row that they will be the first 

* i 

to get the book after you have finished. (6) Explain to the children 
that they should rciac;i;jjs.r any questions or coveients that they have for 
discussion after the story Is finished. Train ycur children not to 
Interrupt. They v;Ill accept this as being to. their advantage when 
tliey reallae that a story or poexa Is much ntcre enjoyable If It Is 
cofipleted. (7) Obviously the room envlorntnont should be confortable. 
Excessive heat, cold, glare^ outside noise are all distracting. These 
distractions, of course, cannot aUi»ays be eliminated, but at least be 
aware of the Importance of the enviornmont in which you tell your story. 

If we are to teach cur children to listen to creative work, the 
fourth responsibility Is to use variety. There must bo variety In 
to types of literature tot you sluaro v/lth the children ■*- prose, 

poetry, and drama. Variety must be provided In the range of both 

✓ 

classical and contc:.porory literature that you present — picture 
stories, folk tales, fiction, biography, fantasy, and factual selections 
Variety also Involves to use of different, tecJwlques to bring to Ufa 
to best In literature. For exanple: (1) teach to children how to 
read and tell stories to a group. (2) Use to best recordings which 
are available separately or in connection with filmstrips. (R<tort 
Frost's reading of his am poems for example) (3) Use television. 
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tapos, and films (Weston Moods, T^ma of Wcg^ dcn: snd other Caldecott 
films and filmstrips ore e^ccellent.) (4) Provide e listening cornof 
In your room or library whore children may listen Independently to 
recordings. (5) Make creative use of such aids as chalk talks, 
flannel boards, bulletin displays, and puppets for the presentation 
of specific literature. Use variety In the seloctlons you share 
ivlth your class and variety In the methods you employ to enjoy 
literature. 

To conclude, tf«n, I viould contend that the Inclusion of oral 
literature Is a responsibility of the good teacher, not an extra, 
a frill, a reward or an excuse for teacher preparation, but a vital 
part of the elementary, secondary, and college program. One has 
only to look In almost any Issue of the jOS2£l3fi£ si 9 >port 

of this view. In January of this year, Mark Taylor said ‘‘Concerned 

\ 

as we are with teaching children to read, wa must take thought as to 
vdiy they should read ... A teacher v/ho does not read on her own 
and who does not slwre tlie best In books with children Is living ^ Ho 
every time she teacto reading.** You as a teacher should give student 
the opportunity to listen appreciatively for enjoyment, ethical values 
academic learning, and ae$tl55Uc grewth. You should structure 
carefully a progran of oral presentation and furnish students with 
a broad, rich backgound In an envlornment which Is conducivo to 
listening. You should seek variety In the literature and In the 
fiM^thods of presentation. If you provide tliose priceless listening 
advantages for your students, you will be a teacher who Is remembered 
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rather than forgottw or forgiven, but fcuch more iirportant, your 
students win carry to adulthood exp<sr fences v^rth roinanibdrfng and 
continuing. 
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